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PHEOLOGY 


ground of a good deal of misunderstanding over the Bishops’ 
-podiaidic in re to the Prayer-Book; and we hope that their 
atraightforward assertion of the Church’s inherent spiritual 
authority will be widely pondered. ‘The Church can gain 
nothin fing sotto voce on that subject. It must pro- 
claim the house-tops, not onl Savatins it is the sole 
‘justification for the deviation from the forms of the constitu - 
tion now being undertaken, but also because it is the only 
‘efiective rallying-ground for the positive loyalty of Church- 
‘people. Nothing could so nerve the faith and stir the hearts 
of our people, not least our younger people, as to see the 
Boag aunching out into the deep with the claim of complete 
i spiritual things. They know quite well that Christ’s 
can claim no less; they realize that the old order has 
sere down; and they want the truth fs frankly. 
Meantime, we hope ‘that the use of the permitted variation s, 
willy established as most of them are, will proceed with 
‘diernvticn. The kind of procedure outlined by Dr. Leiner 
_ Clarke in‘a note in our September issue seems to us ‘the r 
method; and it has the advant 


successfully elsewhere. _ The really vital issue of the next few 


of 
Mer 


gpa 


‘months and years is the growth of such a and 
- gelf-discip bine | in the Church as will prepare us all for whatever 
changes, Whotha: from within or from withont, the future may 
‘beg forth. That will be the real test of our Catholiciam—not 
that inthis or that detail of procedure our customs tally with | 
eel Catholic practice, but that we show in all the functions 

Body the presence of that Catholic | principle c a authori 
which is the Church's ‘greatest 


spirit of unity 


+ 


. The increase in the size and the ; price of the Guardi 
event of considerable significance; sad Indications are. alsoady 
oor pep that it portends a certain change of 
‘There unddubtedly room for a weekly Church paper wh 
.0¢ 80 much news, as criti- 
as We 8U —and we write without any kind 
- of knowledge—that is what those responsible for the G 
@ have in mind, the step is warmly to be welcomed. 
is the breath of life to a society; - there is 
for it in the Church today. 
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276 FOLOGY 
The Clement here mentioned is an official whose duty 


to provide 

s to send out im t documents to foreign Churches 
Church of the Imperial city. Lightfoot calls him 

Foreign he not have merited so 


a title, 
no doubt it in 


« 
‘ 


it is 
for other Churches either near or far, and 


“Bo far we have 
admirably, and there would be no further problem about 
- Clement, if the date of the publication of Hermas’ Shepherd 
were in any way contemporaneous with the assumed and most — 
_ ‘probable date of I Clement (a.p. 95). You would have, in the 

words of Hermas, an interesting piece of information to be 
_ @laborated in learned monographs on the official ndence 
_ of the early Popes, and the differentiation of function among 
the presbyters leading to the monarchy of the 
But, i aa what if Hermas published as late as a.D. 140? Can 
trying to discover, if it was bo. 
and buried? It is possi le, of course, to Say that. the early 
of the Shepherd occurs. was written 
before, but. the | 


harmony of the reference to 
Homeric that it referred to ~ 
“But why i is the Shepherd dated so confident AD. 140? 
Hor that yon must thank Muratori; if he had not discovered his 

$, would have been made more comfortable; 


o 
te 


: ence of the Muratorian Document alone which 
herd so far into the second century. 

i ~The seven or eighth century MS. discovered by Muratori 
We at Milan in 1740 is a poor Latin translation of a Greek writing; 
We ite to Hermas 1 asfollows: 
But Hermas wrote the Shepherd ite recen 
in our time in the cit of Rome, bo his 
gat in the episcopal of the Church of Rome.”* 

We The episcopate of Pius was of a little over twenty years, 
We and did not begin before 140. Indeed, the Liberian gl ' 
(354) ) makes it from 146 to 161. He succeeded Anicetus, 
You see that to he writer the is quite modern—a 
i "publication, so he says, of his own day, and his own ay yer was 
th probably about 180. But with srk is he comparing it when 
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CLEMENT OF ROME 
the writings that are “ ancient ” must lie, then, a long way behind 
it. "Tt is as if we should say that Matthew Amo 
modern compared with Blake or Shelley. “ He ‘was son of the 
apa Dr. Arnold and. wrote practically in our own sell 
But why does he stress the modernity of Hermas, and pro aa 
so much? Has he any reason beyond the search for path? oat 
Certainly you may suspect him; for the ‘is marked by 
its Bbicnitic teaching. And it was the custo custom, as we might — : 
illustrate from ‘Hegesippus, to emphasize the novelty of heresy ~_ 
in combating it. It is therefore jut conceivable that in, the 
interests of orthodoxy the writer of the Fragment made Hermas 
more modern than he was; - along that oul we ic wotalghs get Hermas 
back some» and still preserve his relationship to 
Pius, and by bringing Clement a little way on into the second 
century we might get back to the old happy position before the 
ry of Muratori’s But it is a precarious 
this ‘of historical 


on m 


1s better, 
not impeccable, this farrago of bad. Latin: nay, it is full of obvious — 
blunders. “ A copy,” wrote Salmon, “both illiterate and care-— 
less, full of blunders which sadly obscure the sense. ... 
convinced myself of the entire f of the Muratorian state 
ment (D.C. B., iit. 

‘Here is no document to wh we 


way as we acknowledge the importance of a considered statement 


tr Ard careful quotation from some lost work, in the 
reparatio of Kusebius. It is always possible to 

hold that ate Oars the writer or the translator mixed up Hermas 
with some brother of Pius, or that his informant, on some —— “ a 
document on which he relied, had confused the names. | 
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Here is a case where there is no absolute certainty, at one 
where subjective preference will inevitably’ the 


“Dr. Merrill, accepting the statement of th ‘end 
it with the ingenuous remark of Hegesi as that he 
“made a list,” cuts the problem with a knife. He dismisses” — 
the first-century Clement #s an airy figment inthe 
fertile brain of Hegesippus, accepts the av. 140 date of the 
She , and makes the Clement mentioned a worthy ecclesi- 8 6#[i 
astic of Rome at the time; then he execytes another curious a Wy 4] 
evolution; he refuses to leave I Clement back in the ‘first. century 
without an author, and makes it a document addressed by the = = =_ ||) 
Roman Church to the Church of Corinth in the time of Pius £™=(ji% 
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THEOLOGY 


ction still to have a hand in the epistle to which we stil] 
attach his name; the foreign correspon ent and co-official with 
deaconess undertook the to Corinth as well as 
distributi pe herd xplained, 
egesippus that. is responsible 
on which ecclesiastical hi 


teat 


4 
‘ 


» > 4 


Dr. Merrill, of course, gives his reasons fc 
tonais he mile the onary. As one reads th 
some of them are the wey Teasons 
led Lightfoot to putitinthefirst. Henotes: . 
fi.) That Judwo-Gentile rivalry down at Corinth; 
and doubts that. the. véo. or younger 
did. 


> 


discounts the allusion t tot 


He 


bel 


> 


of being by it. 
ts for an. 
— 
is really. a. to some minor. 


» 
‘ 
wy 


‘4 
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ae 


past (v. 42-44), and that the second or third 
he martyrdom of St.Peter 
and St. Pax eration.” b = 
our generation,” by ex- 
ur generation means “in our times” as 
» days of Abel, Moses or David. Nor does i 
Seeeiple of the Apostles would have to 
iv.) The. references to the Epistle to the Hebrews would ; 
q come more naturally, he considers, later than the first century, q 
esus quoted in cc. 13 and 46 may very well 
be “ conflation of written Gospel material.”’* | 
(w.). The of distanction between presbyters:and 
bishops would apply, he argues, quite.as well to 140 asto 95. 
WOUM argues, quite a8 well to 140 a8 Bd. 
. ik iw) He assures us that there is no need for. surprise that 5 
ie later Gnostic errors are not mentioned or rebuked: it..was not | 
the writer’s at. the moment.. 
(vii.) He frequently argues that I Clement must he con- 
peer 
, 
Fels 
a 
or pre-Syt 
| @ | 2 


Py 


have 


an 


OLEMEN T oF ROME 


which, is placed 110, are, he thinks, much ex: 
there is a8 much likelihood that I Clement oP od 
Polycarp, as that copied . I Clement. 
It is not possible here to examine these 
some of them, as the probability of 
at Corinth | itself against t oes. at ( 
end of the first century, are purely 
inclined to think that an might happen at Cormth, — 
Similarly with the allusion t to the great Apostles, “ Could a pupil -. 
iuded to hie master in thie way if 
we may answer, bu is 
wing of th kesman of the Roman Church; 


pany ton might, if directed to pre 
uite or the memories 


in 


at the 
a, matter of opinion; one is 


in 


of the smo 

Temple and Creig hton @ 

thought is now 
But when he goes to c. 44 for a fence of hi pain om one 

holds one’s “‘'Presbyters in the second or 

astical generation from the apostles, perhaps even farther 

removed, are in office.” How can this be got out of the Greek? 

“The apostles,” says Clement, first ‘sppointed 

persons to. the mimi afterwards (werdfu) 

a succession, so that. ‘vacancies by. 


is said ‘that the actua iy appoin 
the victims of the rebellion of the. younger generation. Their 
appointment must have been before 68; if men of forty they 
would be seventy 
selves in the course of thirty years would, of course, be younger. 
Anyway it. is surp: ly. daring to select this passage | 
argument for placing e Epistle as late as 140. Difficu 

is true as we . 
our knowledge of the evolution is but 
with our. knowledge of the monarchical ri elsewhere in 
tury, it is far more easy to env! 
the position a pparent in I Clement as sales asi of thin 
Roman Chure! in 9% 
ing the a quotations 


by the year 98, and men appointed by: them- a 


of our 
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material.” we are often told by “critics that they are not 
quotations from our written 
It is obvious that the further you dVahics towards Iren sus 
and Tertullian, the less you expect the form of ‘quotation in 
I Clement. . 
In spite, of what is said if there 
were occasion for Rome to tebuke Corinth at the date sup 
_ one would have looked for some reference to the seething 
troubles 5 ringing from the energy of the various Gnostic 
Schools, and subjective are these ents for 
the  Bpistle that this violent attempt to trans- 
plant a document. into a later environment looks 
as if it may be due to a subconscious feeling in the critic’s mind 
that I Clement and the Clement of the Shepherd are connected— 
and that the’ one should follow the other alien 
‘of the mid-second century. 
> Perhaps the most convincing ‘counter-arg 
traditional view, that a Clement was re officia| 
epistle which bears his name, and that he stood in some sense 
in the direct line of the Roman succession (whether as superior 
to his brother- presbyters or as primus inter pares it is impossible 
to determine), lies in a reasonable consideration of what lies 
_ behind the Clementine literature. These books may be and 
are false and forged and faked; but they were in circulation 
all through the second half of the secon “century. Queer as 
they are the vs Bite for the existence of a real Roman Clement. 
. One cannot believe that they out of the void about 170, 
their whole basis a fraud of Hegesippus years before, or an 
~ allusion to a toe ay correspondent in ‘a work published in 140. 
before the name Clement, associated with that 
St. Paul, must have been familiar in the Eastern world. 
a Homilies are not forged in order to be attributed to nonentities, 
or will-o’-the wisps, nor do the folds of romantic interest gather 
round men who never existed, or second-rate officials near to 
_ our own tithe. We are accustomed to be told that the accounts 
of the patriarchs in Genesis are imaginative legends, but the 
wise critic adds “ of real people.” e must say the same of 
the Recognitions and Homilies. shslaiihe takes time. It has 
taken a a half for novels to be written about 
—@ century to t the loves of Wordsworth and Wellingto ar 
enough back to make them, for Mrs. Woods, the nidtecal of 
_»*~yomance. Tradition claims with reasonable authority tl that a 
~———~eeal Clement lived at least seventy years before the popularity 
of the Clementine literature. 
have been much occu pied with Dr. views: And 
* must be confessed such a oritio does students a certain service 
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CLEM EN T OF ROM E 


well to have extreme positions stated 
in a radical form. It is no doubt the function of radicals to 
set in atray the worst that can be said against existing traditions 
and institutions, And Clement, the third Bishop of 

be described. both as.an institution and a tradition, oe , 
From the narrow standpoint of the historical critic Dr. Merrill 
cuts down the ascertained facts about the past to the bare 
minimum of documentary evidence. Hegesippus, us, Dionysius, 


Irensous, the Papal lista—these must be taken. only at their face 
imagine traditions, nor archives now lost, 
I problem the light of inter- 


value. We ag not i 
nor may we bring to beer on as 
pretations gathered from a wi survey of general 
we are restricted to the narrow margins it beanie 
And yet widely spread 
fact, and especially traditions of 
we could confiden 
Arthur, or Homer to the i 
We are then at liberty to that the popularity of 
the story of the Berogmitione 
for the veracity of the tradition of the author-B ishop of Rome, 
even tho sig i it was first completely stated b This is 
of course but a repetition of the remarks o 
comes with added fo 
claiming to be based solely on documentary ev 
‘The narrowness of such interpretation is 
Hegesi pus is the earliest 
he said 
and the Church of Corinth could 


conditions ; 


pom rest - al 


y ascribe Abraham, | 
ative creation of a ee 


lence. 


ve had no other sources of 


information about the documents they exalted almost to 


canonical value. Because Irensus may have been in Rome. 
at the same time as Hegesippus, or shortly after, he must be 
regarded, if he happens to agree with him, as dep 
his unwarranted reconstruction of the 


of ibility on He us 
absurdity ity on Hogesipps nistor 
traditionalist who honestly endeavours to form a pi 
whole out of all manner of likelihoods reveal 
study of the time? Dionysius, Irensus, Epi 
knew nothing but what hay 
the Roman succession. That is what it comes to. Can we 
believe that there ‘Were no other sources 8 of information ¢ q do 


rome, May 


‘proof, 
malities. The da 


basis, 


Lightfoot; but 
orce, I think, when. faced b radical denials 


he must have | 
Because Dionysius accepts what Hegesippus said he 


lent on him 
greater probabilities than that the 


gathered from 1 egesippus dhout: 


=. 


at 
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Now if I am asked to give s 
plexing problems we have 


with hesitation 


I speak 


and caution. I should’ say starts 


some opinion on ‘the 
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that the Church 
Rome 


ev 
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rhaps that Was some of the at Rome 
itself. The words establish a strong probability tl t a Clement 
wrote in the name of the Roman Church at the 


outstanding author-saint. ‘Krom such probabilities oné would 
go on to the evidence tik ésippus’ list, and suggest that he had 
jood grounds for p person third i in his list of Roman 
ishops. That. had seems to me a 


wap 


- 


» 


per 


it he had not. ‘T think, too, it is unlikely 

: who had visited Rome, followed Hegesippus blindly ;, it is not 

ss atireasonable to suppose he had other good authorities for | 
definite statements, tentative in 


oe ition of. Clement as ap the monarchical 
Res g to what phase of evolution Roman Church govern- 
arrived in the year 95.. The letter is vite favour of 
Tule by | resb does not alto 
y of authorit} 
int;* it was-so for 
i was to them to'what a Bishop must have 
the of Does} ‘That, I think, is all the 


is a strong probability that Clement wrote the 
earing his name, and that he did occu ough this is 
of proof) a n at Rome in Doniitian’s rej 
in some way justified his being ranked by inquirers like 


i Ag Batiffel Botifil says, “ wo are not informed in 


all,.“ Clement.” was. 
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number of ills. to which human flesh is heir is notoriously 
great, and it 1s apparent! greater still: Not 
are fresh and hitherto cal diseases manif 
themselves, but. of late, and especially since the war, we have 
become aware of’ mental atts, the existence of ‘whieh was not 
even préviously suspected. tions: which 
were we desorbed as sins, aré now seen to be rather 
cases of mental and moral disease. ‘It is with these last men- 
tioned types that we are concerned: in this pa 
We are faced at the outset with a difficulty 
rsiological conditions are these 
-how far they are to be attributed to: paycho- 
y of the inf 
or enthusiasts, such as 8. W. Bandler in rica, who are 
that all mental. conditions ate derivable ultimately — 
from this souroe. Without in. any. mine 
Y rtance of the influence of these glands u n our mental and 
well, hesitate: ‘before we: adept such one- 
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he truth would rather seem. to be that ‘both le 


ofthe Dh 


Tn 1 con tion five 


whoi is or ever ailing to carry them out into] 
resclutions but the are ony oem 
oO man can bind his soul; no, not with cl 
evident that we are d 
condition which is unfortunately’ common in quite normal 
is the condition in which while knowing the b 
we. choose. the worse. This raises a problem. which Aristotle 


thought had. Plato, and whi he considered at 
under the bh 
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es however, that he threw a great deal of Ii ht on 
it, simply because of the deficiency of scientific psychological — 
knowledge i in his day. ‘This problem finds its classic e on 
In St. Paul’s famous passage in Romans vii.: “ For . © good 
which I would I do not: but the evil which I would not that I 
Passed But if what I would not, that. I do, it is no more 
that doit, but sin which dwelleth 1 inme. I find then the law, 
that, to me who would do good, evil is present: For I delight 
in the efter the inward man see law 
_ Inmy mem Ww e law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity under ma a law of sin which ; is in my members. 
0 wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out of the 


death T thank God ‘through Jesus Christ our 


It is well, 1 think, the in this 


"for it ia important to bring home to him, if oh; that he is 
not essentially different from other men. chief tempta- 


‘tion is frequently: to himself to be an | or practi- 


Ibis, believe, possi ible and 


two main typos fe of Man of our difficulties, especially 
our p 


— > 


> 


~~ 


pad 


ties, on the subject 
jogical recidivism, and the second, p 
The former we may subdivide into (a) and (5) 
- Byy sychological recidivism I mean that form of the wake. 
the predominating factor is mental; in physio- 
‘aa recidivism, on the other hand, it is physical. As an 
Before 
the evil habit was formed there was no physical basis for the 
evil; ea of hereditary recidivism, which we can 
leave one side. But once the evil habit is rented; 3 
ated—in the case of ¢ ess 


- 


uty 


a 


that definite changes have taken place in the h 
_ which render the ego merely a slave to it. Acute psych 
recidivism in outward appearance seems to be 
‘We may take as an instance of this the well-known =, ar 
ptomania. ‘Here too the ego is in bonds, 
‘are not phytical , for we know that as a result 
o-analysis, or other psychotherapeutic methods, the 
il may be dispelled. The reason for this is that its seat was 


and not: physiolo 


holo ‘cal recidivisen of the mild is, would. suggest, 
matter. In its types, it is an habitual 


es cones to yield to the tions of one’s environment 1 
—" “some: re of actions. There are many 
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TYPES ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


occasions when. this will relate to some trivial matter, For 
example, we can imagine the case of a man who, thi it, to 
be not only bad manners but also injurious-to his health to read 
the newspaper at breakfast, newestbalaee indi in that habit, 
simply because other members of his househol rb so. On the 
other hand, it may concern gave: A cose ip 
i int would be that of a young man, brough to believe 


4 
* 


4 


man, tu 
in every shape and form to be. thoroughly 

allowing himself to put a sovere on a. Derby sweepstake each 
rear, owing to the influence of his friends and companions. : 

the class of bad habits, of which these two. instances will 
serve adequately as examples, it seems to be true, first, that they 
should be described as psychological, since they are primarily 
the outcome of mental states rather th podily conditions ; 
secondly, that they are mild, because they can easily be broken 
at the will of the agent; thirdly. that at the time of the ation 
the offender persuades himself ‘that it is but 
looking back he is unable to approve the deed. — 

‘The time was when it would h ave been said that the drunkard, 
for example, was acting, “ hig will,” in a way in whieh 


the other types were not doing. ge generally recognize 
th an 0 


a 


xpression 18 inaccurate, and. therefore to be 
1, for what we mean by © ‘ will,” or, at any Tae ought to 
simply the ogo in action, DE 
drunkard, battli against the evil habit, we see 5 dinkled 
personality. No doubt this is true to some extent in the other 
class of cases which we have called “ psychological,” -for no 
human st ality is, in fact, completely unified, Yet there is 
an Im nt difference between: the two classes as a whole, 
even. they may shade off into each other, so that there 
may. oy a certain number of borderline cases... ‘The importance 
of the distinction « comes out very. clearly in practice, and should — 
asped by all — and others who.are concerned — 
happens in the case of 
tation to gamble 
heart. hearts 
thing, , but at ea moment of temptation 
he is ov haat 0 to a another. He had, however, quite 
sufficient control aver himself to xefuse if be had liked, On the 
other hand, the drunkard, in nine cages out of ten, simply has 
not the physical to Js | to. 
fessional) for requi types of treatment. 
~The recidivist, if be the mild 
and should have drastic tment, whieh, 
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To ask all recidivists, without distinction of 


hy ysiol ical counterpart, would ‘most likel ve fatal. He 
a be told to make definite rules for the ial prove of certain 
occasions of sin, and he must be warned of the-da of allowing 
® Single exception to stich rules. This strong treatment is 
potable we’ are dealing with thee 
stiffened by strong 
ions to the bad habit; these suggestions are 
by definite rules which he himself vows and promises 
In the other case, we are faced with a situation in which 
vidual seems to be literal powerless. Gentle treatment 
is necessary above all else, in order to prevent the patient (for 
he is a patient) from falling i into despair. He must be inspired 
and he must’ be taught not to try harder, but to trust harder. 
_ But care must be ‘to ease the strain for him as much as 
ible, and he should on no account be given rules to keep. 
In fact, ‘exactly ite treatment must be given in the two 
cases. In the ormer, a pitched battle should be fought as soon 
as possible, so that the offender may be forced to take the right 
_ side without further compromise; in the latter, a D care ge battle 
should be avoided as long as possible. 
There are; indeed, cases where, we 
physiological” recidivism, the’ evil habit has been suddenly 
roken off by a great effort plus the grace of God. But these 
are exceptional, and we are here concerned with the normal. 
to adopt 
and even disas r, ¢ on 
we should ask the penitent whether 
moment cating realizes it to be 
wrong. If he does not, then we have an instance of mild 
psychological recidivism. If he does, then (sétting aside the 
liberate wrongdoing , with which we are not here 
eee we are dealing with. one of the other two | 
which onthe surface appear closely alike. Prolonged q 
‘Ing’ will usually be necessary to enable us to distinguish b 
them; but ‘we may be fortunate eno h to anus u 
almostat once. It is important, if 
_ distinction, because acute psycho 


_ agent still, and whose character needs to 
coun 


in 


stween 
clue 


Let us now turn our attention to the 
makes Tet , or gets an idea inito: his head, as the phrase 
goes, n will move him, short of an earthquake or 8 


readily to psychotherapeutic treatment. 
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supreme embodiment of authority, 


_intelligent_ person, 


revolution. Once more, we are concerned pl lainly 
logical conditions. A man cannot have this an of character 


unless he has strong powers of inhibition, and these are inherited. 


In themselves they do not make a crank, of course.. On the 


contrary, the 
virtue which we call heroic. 


to go to Jerusalem.” — 
inhibition beyond all rival. What,.then, is the iw in the 
strong character which turns him into a crank ? I think we may 


follow Dr. Thouless and say that he is contra-suggestible. That 4 | 


is to say, he is the antithesis to the recidivist who is, as we have 
seen, suggestible. If a particular course is sugges 
crank, he will almost invariably choose the opposite. 
not hear what you said, but 
remark commonly 
meeting. This is an utterance altogether 
It is because contra-su 


do not agree with you,” 


tantism, in all its forms, is to be “ agin 


sionals, but we shall be fortunate ind 
than one in any given parish. — 

Tn dealing with cranks, it is a of 
something of their history. It 
are rebels an excess : of authority 1 in their earl 
whether’ at home, or, less often, in their school. 


ardent atheists are seen to be suffering from a reaction 


an Over- 
against authority in general, and 


to be “humoured ”; this is common. knowled 


important to observe the precise si 
we “humour” a n, W 


_put it 1s 


what we are doi 


tions to him without letting him realize it. Thatistosay,we 
are making hetero-suggestions, while letting him think that ape i 


or 
ere any other course 
A 


tions. In other words, we are ; 


vying the of the dij lomatic sho 
ps, that’ this is doubtful 


We 
are p 

Tt may 
at any rate, not the h: 
That depends upon the oa 


we are dea 
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lainly with physio- 


- 


are good, nay, very good, ‘and are essential for i 
le steadfastly set his face : 
‘That was said of One who had powers of ees 


‘ 


ted to the 
“I 


reported to have been made at a pibtio — 

goestibility is the mark of the crank that #8 ee 

_ we so often find Protestant cranks, for the essence of Protes- §#§= ‘ha 
the Government. 

may not perhaps, therefore, ‘ant cranks in our confes- 
if we do not find more a 


us, as 
Dr. Hadfield has told us, men who profess themselves to be 


tyrannical father. Hence they are -contra-suggestible 


Such have 


‘ J 4 


most satisfactory all, it is not easy to 


Where we are dealing with i ignorant or half-educated persons, it 


it is useless. I very much doubt if an any other course is possible 
than the one of joined, of 


with 
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earnest prayer. We have to bear in mind in all our dealings 
_ with these persons that they hold their opinions because they 
- want to hold them. Hence we shall at all costs avoid an 
argument. It will not only inevitably fail to achieve our 


object of dislodging them from their position; it will also more 
_ firmly pettle them in their prejudices, even if we succeed in 
‘keeping our tempers. If we fail to do this, the issue will be still 
_ We now come to our second pair of contrasts—inveterate 
liars and sentimentalists. They may appear to be a strange 
couple to be yoked together, but I think we shall see that they 
are not so unconnected as they appear at first sight tobe. _ 
Now one of the most useful sussifioatizns of human beings 
_ ever devised is Dr. Jung’s well-known division of persons into 

extroverts and introverts, These two types have superseded 
in modern thought the old fourfold division of temperaments, 
harking back to the ancient Greeks. The extrovert, as we all 


> 


__ know, 1s the person whose orientation is outwards; the introvert 
—1s.one whose orientation is inwards. Naturally, extreme 


_ are not common, and a large number of persons fall somewhere 
_ near the middle of the scale; yet it is probably true to say that a 


predominantly extrovert or predominantly intro- 
‘vert. The former type is sociable, vivacious, and optimistic. 
Persons of this kind find no difficulty in making contact with the 
world. They are never so happy as when they are expressing 

_ themselves, whether by talking, or singing, or indulging in some 
other form of activity, They are the Marthas of the world. 
But their great drawback is that they are shallow; they have 
what Dr. Maurice Nicoll has called a blind spot in them; they 
do not know themselves. The introvert is the exact opposite. 
- Heisa human mollusc. He is full of broodings and introspections. 


He is never so happy as when he is quietly reading, or talking 
with an intimate over the a pipe. In 
he never feels at home, and he finds it desperately hard to 
make conversation. He shrinks from the limelight in eyery 
Such are the two familiar types which I have roughly sketched. 
‘It was not necessary to do more, because they are so familiar. 
In every crowd of children in the playground you can see them 
—the boisterous multitude in the middle, and the silent intro- 
verts hugging the walls and the corners, either saying nothing, 


ang quietly in groups of two or 


[have mentioned, and thus briefly described these types, 


~ 


mt 


- because I want to suggest that it is only by bearing them in 
mind that we shall understand the pair of contrasts now under 
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version; sentimentalists are perversions of extroversion. Let 


us exarnine this position. 

We have seen that the introvert is latgely shut up in 4 
world of his own. He finds it hard to make his contacts with 
life. The result of this is that his great temptation is to indulge 
too freely in phantasy or day-dreams. If he is unsuccessful 


as a child at chisel, his te sidlecioy will be to picture himself in 


his day-dreams as doing well, and to find his satisfaction therein. . 


An extrovert in like circumstances will tend rather to increase 
his efforts to succeed. Not so the introvert. He will com- 
pensate for his failure by building 
process is allowed to proceed without let or hindrance, he ag 
after & time, be unab to ish between fact and fan 
This is @ condition which obtains 3 in many children, and also 1 
ve peoples who are in a childish mental condition. Let Let 
- here quote from Dr. William McDougall.“ The child and 
the sar 


he writes, ‘ 


‘ and they do not draw, as we do, a sharp distinction 


in recollection between events actually lived through and those 


merely dreamt or ined. I have sometimes Ved told’ by 
savage friends of remarkable adventures, involving such im- 
probable events as conversations with animals: and I have been 
uzzled or inclined to regard my friend as 4 wanton and wilful 
, until I discovered that he was reci 
dream-event, and did hot feel that the distinction | 


finitel ‘belongs to this class, and he oan 
y by bearing this in mind. It 1s 

that he should be dealt with symp 


all 


‘difficulty is that he is driven into himself through his inability 


to get into touch with the rough and tumble of life. He must, | 
however, be shown, as tactfully as may be, that he has been 


y away from life, and living in a world of his own 
He must be warned of t 

must be pointed out to him, bid the phrase of Mr. Studdert- 
Kennedy, that the central 
not & cushion, and least of 2 


So much is true of older 


lan 
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castles in-the air. If this — 


are less cumbered (than we are) with fixed beliefs,” 


imagina- 
e great danger he is in. It 


bol of our religion is a cross and 2 


persons who have allowed them- 
stile to get into this unhappy state. In the case of children, 
our task is less difficult, as we can, if we know even a little about 


ae 


¢ 


a 


4 Epil ah do much to nip this evil tendenc 
gee should we be careful not to give the 


scape reality. As Dr. Crichton has said, “ Let us 


>. 


the bud. 


dren entrusted 
ge fairy tales, the central motive of which is an 
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men 


and all 
Closely akin with pathological lying 


ve 
ea Livingstone and § 
stories that are full of hard-earned achievement, the glory 
service, and the triumph over circumstances. “And let us taboo 


tales dealing with the conflict between and old; 


all fairy 
all that represents e and 


THEOLOG 
the ] 


progress as und 
; all that end up with effortless and 
at deal with punishment and ve 


nds, of Drake 
ey, Shackleton and Scott— 


of 


or 


magical solutions 
of this nature. is that 


- form of lying which springs directly from hysteria, The hysteric 
is a person who, having been unable to find sexual or other 
_ instinctive expression in the normal manner, is driven to a life 


Of introversion, in which i 


tions, the fruit of suppressed 


desire, cause him to depart from reality and truth to such: an 


and taken a visi 
of books had been: d 
_ the door, and was carrying the parcel of books to the hall-stand, 
- when she had been knocked: over from behind. b 
- had entered the house unnoticed by her. After 
over, he had gone into a room on the le 
had up and followed him to the room. 


at the door as he was co 
and. she was thrown 


Te 


_ describes the face of the man, an 


earing. 
She is unable, however, to say why the visiting card is not 
crumpled, why the coat is still 


cannot 


extent that he becomes totally unable to distinguis 
fact and fancy. How far this self-deception can . 
be illustrated by a case which recently came withi a ~ 

of her. tinge 
(a domestic. servant). lying unconscious just inside. 
rushes to the gate and fetches a policeman. 
Bek Her first words are: “ Where is the man ? 
ee ee he has got the coat. ” On bei 
who the man was, she described how she had been to 
card from a caller, and then how a ar 
man. She had close 


peats her story. 


boa The 


lence, 


_ Mrs, A, on opening the 


ht hold of the coat, 
ed down 


‘They h 


She is cross- 


ish 


Together they 


cked herself 
a tussle with 
again, and after this remembers 
hing more. In due course detectives arrive, and the girl — 
uestioned, and in reply she 
the clothes he was W 


e door 


@ man. 
ocking her 
, at the foot of the stairs. 
She met him 
out. He knocked her over again 


against the stairs. He then went to the 
aes and aa! a new overcoat from it. She pi 


on the stand with no 


of the conflict upon it, and why she herself is not pnd 
detectives finally come to the conclusion that the. story 
a one, which a 

are alleged 


persists 


to have hap 


at it. is tue, 
Nae Poly onde 


owever. 
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It is not, until a whole day has been taken up by an examination 
of the case that B nally admit, in response to th 
of the detectives, that she must have 1 
spires that she has had hysterical fits 
man turns:out to be that of the 
arcel of books. There is no. doubt at all, however, 
firmly believed she was the truth, antl ahe had been 
made to see the inconsistencies in, her eS ee 
the sentimentalist,.on the other hand, we 
perversion of extroversion, Heliterally overflowsoneveryside 
of his personality: he oozes emotion from every pore. Heism 
danger of losing hole in: gro 
it, like the introvert, but by ¢ 
e sunshine of society, he becomes more and more shallow, 
like water in a fist dish, ‘The typical sentimentalist is the man 
who,. ly emotional in his sermon, exclaimed, 
Brethren, I do. feel, I feel, Oh,.I do feel,” and then ceased, 
failing to find words! I suppose that. there are amy, 
‘of us who would that isthe greatest.curse 
of of our t mental our modern. lifessa 8 
timent. 


a of good. thrills. 
test. of spiritual life and. progress is feeling. 
inside, feel good, as they say, then _ are. 
“Here we have & 
that. the blind spot of the. extrovert is of himself; 
and that is why so many of our peop ple have no self-know | 
thought... Such a child will be none the worse for a little stern 
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a, and they 
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prt 


wry 


‘ 
bag & 


result wail Es arouse in 
‘Tn the case of adult, this kind of treatment is not so likely 
the a too in the major 
cases. “Probably the of the problem 
-is to show them the sncompleteness of their extroversion.. 
18. to say, ‘they must be made. to. see. that by: ind 
feelings without. acting. 


illogical and incomplete 
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absurdity of their likened to the in- 
rt punter, who, when the’ 


sticks in the muddy river- 
» is unable to make up his mind whether to stick to the pole 
or to the boat; and so he finds himself in ‘the river. Or again, 
they may be likened to St. Peter ‘who, in attempting to walk 
‘upon the sea, sinks beneath the waters. The latter was indeed 
in many ways # typical extrovert, ‘and, in his earlier'days, a 
sentimentalist. ‘He spake e vehemently, if I must 


2, = 


.* 
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~~ 
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at 
gre 


indeed say, be the treatinent 
to: the cre out to him a 
list—the egotist. ma: 


‘to be tic former is stated 
conceit. While there not be very many egoists, 

mm ti is sense of the term, in the Church, 
liberal ly of ; for egotism is a vice which is com- 
patible wi a considerable degree of Virtue, We clergy are, 
alas! only too frequently the victims of it, especially Ihr if we 
to the ranks of those who possess assistant ant elatgy.. ‘The 

— Beer condition of soul known vul ly a8 “vicaritis ” is 
i "Let us first of all see how an egotist is made. “We have to 


remember that cach one of us has picture of himself in his mind 
| , & picture of his pha: r. 
a 


This picture is fre- 
quently scarce y conscious one, but nevertheless it is 
invariably Tt isan old picture, as a Tule, which we 
- can trace back to the early da our infancy. “At the age 
_ of three,” writes Dr. Hadfield, “‘a child first looks at itse 
and this first impression of itself is destined to remain 
life and determine the character of the individual.”* 
i = .|§ ature of this picture tends to be somewhat extrava 


> 

Pret, 

> 


gant, in 
contrast to the actual wealmess and helplessness of the infant; 


for there ‘is a well-inown mental mechanism, known as com- 
‘whereby the mind forms phantasies to make up for 
eficiencies and inferiorities of teal life. The reason for 
tic this mechanism is that'the infant is essentially 
earliest business in life is to indu an 01 
—fameély, in sucking. ‘The 
we call educstion consists in the weaning the id from such 
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who has not been spoilt to some extent *), this tendency rH og 
fostered and encouraged by fond and foolish parents and 
nursery governesses, the distortion of the ‘picture will be corre- 
dingly greater. Egotism, therefore, in the adult, is caused 


spon 
call over-compensstion. An un- 


by what the psychologists 
conscious feeling of greg is made up for by egotism in one 
may well be likened to an iceberg 


of its forms. The human 
If the soul is healthy, it should me in a position of stable 
brium, because there is sufficient moral and spiritual welight 


good and well-balanced character. 
| because they have ample | 
egotist, however, is a 


are ‘calm and self- 
n who is top- “He makes ap 
for the shallowness of that part of him which is 
apy above the surface. The more he “throws his wei a 
pont,” aa the phrase has it, the greater is the danger 0 
‘Hence the truth of the ‘old sa Pride 
before a fall.” Humility, on the other i best under 
stood by regarding it as a ation of tue and just 
shall see y, it is very reverse 
1t 18 su to name essing to 
than we know 
We may usefully our consideration, 
six prominent symptoms or classes of symptoms which charac- 
terize the egotist. They may ¢ exist 
orin combmation. 
(1) One of the commonest sy 
self-de reciation. ‘The golfer who his shot 
“Oh, I can’t play today,” by which he leaves us to infer, 


“But I can play on other days,” is an instance of this. “Bo bs 
g the door to the 
riest and being asked what church she attended, feplied 


was the lady of uncertain age, 


who, when 0} 


parish p 


with some dfiectation, tell the truth, Ido not go 


where, I’m afraid I’m a very naughty girl This ] 
which is commonly known as fishing for compliments, is very 
commonly met with, We find it oftentimes in the use of 
depreciatory épithets and phrases on the p 
I remember hearing a man who had ad 
for a generation or more begin a. 


by agréeat 


xist, of isolation 


> 


of p public speakers. 
same audi- 
ch the words 


“'Unaccustomed as I am to public spea 
laugh, which was evidently very much to his fi 

(2) Another very common symptom of 
assertiveness. “We ‘try’ to’ compensate for our or 


<x 


‘This raised 


egotism self- 
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Into the foreground. .That is why, as everybody kn 


en are so sae: contentious, combative, and pushing, whereas 
a big men. are, a8 a rule, quiet and unassumin 


domestic. servant) rather. 
Bee cites the case of a man who was in 

_. he had swindled a railway compa 

7 -~—«s*«years since. Jn vain did the Doctor try to assure him that we 

_ Rave all done the same or worse. For what lay behind this 


oe serupulosity was a phantasy of moral perfection, which mene 
in its precise 


penitent, 


sin of otism. The 


ows, smal] 


iy 3). Snes symptom, which is closely a ied with the above, 
is the 


uming of ourselves on our defects. This is a very bold 


_ ‘method of procedure, but it is surprising how many people have 
the nerve to adopt it. It leads the little man, of whom we have 


been speaking, to say open There 


There 1s an old In 


deg depicts th thie state mind in such a delightful manner 


a that I cannot forbear to quote it. There once aupenres among 
@ mation of hunchbacks 


oung and beautiful god ple 
thered round him; and when they saw ‘lat his bac cro. 


destitute of a hump, they began to hoot and jeer and to taunt 
him. One of however, more 

My friends, what are we doing? Let us not insult this 
Bee miserable creature. Tf heaven has made us beautiful, if it has 


| adorned. our backs with a mount of flesh, let us with | my 
repair | 


philosophical than rest, 


We. should bear in that may. a 


a sign of egotism. It is sometimes found that a person is over- 


s¢rupulous on one particular point, but. is lax on others. In 
‘such 8 case we ma 


for his laxity. remember coming across.a Roman Catholic 
ee. _ who had lapsed altogether from going to Mass, who, nevertheless, 
__-_—_-s-Was rigorist on the question of abstaining from flesh meat on a 


reasonably suspect that egotism is the cause 
‘or his scrupulosity is an over-compensation 


Friday. She would have. 


iven up. her situation (she was a 
break this rule. Dr. Hadfield 
great distress of mind because 
y out of a few shi some — 


we are de with a 


ore, it is always well to lool for this 
sible root for the scrupulosity. 


7 © Let us note that the habit usually known & as ‘ gushing ” ing ” 
n who is thus effusive 
3, See 


ting in this way for a feeling that in 


f not in words 


ts reality me is = very nice, but he thinks, unconsciously of course, 


to cover up his deficiencies in this way. I have sometimes 
eitiiaisii that herein ame the solution of the — why our 
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TYPES ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Lord seemed to reject the epithet “ g | 
b the man who kneeled down before Him, and said: “ Good 
ter, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?”. 
man was gushing, then our ee reply becomes intelligible. 
He was saying in effect: “See how good I am!” He was in- 
deed a.good man, but his goodness was marred, as unfortunately 


goodness often is, by this mild form. of egotism. 


known as hysterical spring fromegotism. The hystericis 


an egotist of the deepest dye, and his hysteri 


y mental. 
- Such, then, are some ‘the. of es 


otism, 


sin or moral disease is harder to fight. The most important 
truth to bear in mind when we are dealing with this scourge, 


It is rooted in a lack of true self-knowl 
have seen that it does, to the early ideas of infancy. The 
deceitfulness of sin is indeed a byw ord, but in no mapieh is 


who will not see. 

are dealing with 
sufficiant3 intimacy with of 
emplo We can.e to them great 
history by: judicious questioning how it has operate 
particular case. It is, however, far more difficult to rou 


bay-tree among 


question of the enormous value of the. sacrament of 
here, involving as it does a thorough self-examina 
need to warn our penitents from ever supp¢ 
know themselves even after the most search! self-¢ 
We should be careful to explain. adeq uate self-kn 


Tfthe 


(6) Lastly, we must note that the. whole class of sym toms 2 


ways 
symptoms are 


invariably a sop. unconsciously thrown to his egotism. This 
holds good whether are ‘Dearly, or 


pr 


which may truly be described as the hydra of the Bs No 


either in ourselves or in others, is that it flourishes in the dark. 
edge, going back, as we 


self-deceit more deadly than it is ae : The over-compensation — 
which we have seen to lie at the root of egotism isalwaysmore 
or less (usually mare): unconscious, It springs from a refusal 

to face facts, know none are 80 blind as those 


, and are on terms of 


hig 


‘this method with the half-educated, who have 
-educated man, to view questions objectively, 

of it all is that egotism flourishes like the 
semi-educated the proverbially 
sly small quantity. of learning. There can be nO 


ation. But we x 


stion. 


age 


= 


is impossible this side of the grave. 


must, therefore, be ready to believe ourselves to be guilty of 


Not tintil we have passed 
the veil shall. we know even as we are known. We 


sin: We should never presume to of any either 
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ill be the best protective against egotism in all its subtle forms. 
For it is plain that this vice presupposes that we know ourselves. 
‘It is obviously impossible for us to be self-satisfied once we 
- admit to ourselves that we do not, and cannot, know ourselves. 
This state of mind will supply ballast to our souls which will 
Prevent them from ever becoming top heavy. Even if all that 
we actually see inside us is such as to give us satisfaction, we 
: are bound to recognize the possibili , if not the likelihood, that 
2vee there are ‘hidden depths which are of a differént character. 

- Given ‘this starting-point, it may be possible to attain the more 
_ distant goal of showing the penitent that his egotism is an 
-wnconscious witriess to the fact that in his heart of hearts he 
_Iows that he is not what he consciously supposes himself to be. 
_ Tn'this way he will be led to the salutary, if un ae con- 


clusion that all along. he has been an Unconscious 
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that missions will continue 
Le Zon critical review 
of The Christian Mission in Africa, published by 
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from a lady. working in Central Africa who deplores that the 
teachers in ‘the girls’ PE are no longer free . do the evan- 
gelistic work which they have done hitherto among the women 
and girls of the country. 
governments; it is not so foresee the conse 
making it; and we have, as yet, begun to ane the conse- 
quences : of the policy accepted at Le 
I pointed out last year that the er or B 

adopted by the Conference at Le Zoute, and the langus 
which they were recommended to the assembled delega 
were involved and obscure. Some, at least, of those. “8 
accepted them did so with a lurking discomfort and doubt in the 
accepted them, not knowing quite nee what. they involv 


Tt is easy to make an alliance. with 


Christian faith 


ina 
outlines of the poner, adopted at. Jerusalem, and to 
suggest to my readers the need of paying careful attention to it; 
because, show, i was presented in uch form tha ite 
escape the notice of a reader 
to disentangle the bare pra 
with Thich they were introduced. 
Zoute the subject of importance was the pro 
that missio societies, as missionary societies, should CO- 
with the Government in the of the 
peoples of Africa, at Jerusalem the same principle was carried 
rough in coh bye 
nm U un orts massionary socveties: 
to remove socal, and, economic evils, — 
That was the foundation upon wh 
Conference was based. From -beginning to 
which has-now. been published a the title of The ¥ 
Mission of that is taken for nted. 
‘T cannot here discuss that doctrine; I can only point it oak, 
L know Saad well that m s will at once be 


to. the main. 
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™ __ and its Resolutions or | gs were carried, as | am compelled Hae 
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3 disturbed and some will question whether it is s really true that 
_ the Conference accepted that doctrine. T pro then to 


examine what the Conference 1 ~ its Report is dec ‘to have > 
accepted unanimously in regard Christian 
missions ; (2) the means veoh ought to be it 


out; (8) the organization throu which it attempted. 
a 1.. The task of Christian Missions is dependent upon the end 
co set before them. The end of Christian Missions is here declared 
to be“ nothing less than the production of Christlike character 
_ in individuals and societies and nations through faith and in 
fellowship with Christ, the living and through corporate 

of life in a divine society ” “Now that sentence 
Dy sounds like & clear of the truth that the 
hich” ian missionaries should set before themselves 


= jis the bringing of men into fellowship with Christ, and the 
— ‘establishment of His Church—a truth with which we should all 
4 < Probably many of those who accepted it accepted it 


simply in that sense, and accepted the later recommendations 
_ of the Conference because they thought that they must be in 
_ harmony with that statement as they understood it. But it 
_ did not mean that simply. If it did, alliance with non-Christian 
indifferent Governments to attain that end would 
_ beimpossible, ‘The phrase “a Christlike character in individuals 
 gidiaocieties and nations ” déeceives'us. Individuals and societies 
eS nations cannot have a Christlike character in the same 
sense. “Christ,” the Report says, “ comes with an offer of 
-_. Jife to men and to societies and to nations” (p. 10). There is 
the ‘confusion. How do men attain to the Ke which Christ 
Offers to them ? By a new birth, by an indwelling of His Spirit. 
Does ‘Christ offer eternal life to societies and to nations a8 
| societies and nations ? Did He say that nations must be _ 
"again as nations Did He offer to send His Holy Spirit upon 
nations’ as ‘nations ? The authors of that 
‘societies and nations, as societies and nations, the words 
_ “through ‘faith in and fellowship with Christ ” which can only 
‘properly: applied ‘to individuals, and the words “corporate 
of life in a divine society,” which can only be pro 
Sey ir to the members of the Church. Then, having fot in 
t confusion, they later described the task of the Church as 
something ver erent from the conversion of men to Christ 
ae and the establishment of Churches. They described it thus: 
~~ ~ithé task of the Christian Church is both to carry the message 
of Christ to ‘the individual soul, and to create a Christian 


Pa tensor within which all human beings ca n grow w to their 
Christian civiliza- 


full spiri thin which lb 48). What is this “ | 
tion” within which ail 1 beings (not necessarily Christians) 
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can 


grow to their full spiritual stature? In a sentence which 
ss they say: It is "the duty of the Church :“ to lend its 
; to all forces which bring nearer Christ’s dom in the 
wil of social relations, of mdustrial organization, and of 
economic. life *” (p. 48). “This is familiar speech: this is not 
what was in our minds when we began by accepting the truth © | 
that the duty of the Church is to bring men into fellowshi vith a 
Christ: this is not corporate life in a divine society, the Church, = - i}! 
It 18 the creation of what statesmen think to be good relations aa | 
in the world at large. This objective admits, and calls for, 
prs port to Governments, Christian or non-Christian, in any 
ort to ameliorate conditions of life i in this world. “We are, 
indeed, far from the statement which we were at first inclined 
to accept as a simple statement of unquestionable truth. The 
notaimpls, and this is the end to which its authors 
‘¢Z. ‘The means to attain this end are, as I have just sai ; 
support Governments and all bodies of men who seek to im | 
human relationships ‘and social conditions. ‘But how far se 
Missi0 sthoblon go in this ¢ tion with Governments ? 
Perhaps’ ere is a limit which the Conference set. ‘Let us take 
the case of education. As I said before, the Conference accepted — 
it a8 an unquestionable dogma that Christian missionaries ought —_ 
to assist in the education of whole peo les by establishingand | #7 
maintaining schools for the people. How far then did the == | 
International Missionary Council advise, how far did the Con- - ij 
ference approve, that missionary societies should go in tis? ###$§@ 
It went to the uttermost.. The case was in ‘Wish: — 
a Government excluded religious instruction in the harrower j= (|) 
sense altogether, and the question was asked what a missionary sti(iti‘(s 
society ought to do in that case ? The answer given was that 
“ the echiicabitin and the atmosphere provided by these institu- 
tions are of far-reaching influence, an that the most important 
factor in Christian education is the personality of the C. g 
teacher” (p. 24). That answer would justify Chr ian Missions a 
in providing schools for the education, of non-Christians under 
any conditions. — ‘The alliance of Christian “Missions with non-— 
Christian Governments is carried thus far. They should ¢o- 
operate not only with indifferent, but with actively anti-Chris- — 
tian, Governments in the establishment and maintenance of : 
education. Obviously” the same canbe 
which the end is 

is tion. All Christian forces, and 
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work with all their wer ae remove race | 
- conditions due to it, to preserve the rights 

establish educational, r 
enable all alike to enjoy 


indice 
ta ‘of peoples, and to 
religious and other facilities designed to 
uality of social, political, and economic 
ape (p.. 40). We cannot but note here (a) that the 
task of Missions is set. out once more in a form which completely 
obscures that “‘ fellowship with Christ.” which occurred in the 
oars with which we began, and emphasizes the conception 
of the om of as attained by Progress ; (b) shat 
-educationa religious facilities are disti ed one fro 
aan, . the other, and that it is the duty of the Christian forces to 
a j. establish both; (c). that it is the duty of the Christian forces to 
work for social, political, and economic equality. uently, 
sinee that is the all Christian forces, of the 
national Missionary Council in particular, Missions must engage 
in social and political activities of all sorts. They must “ press 
legislative action“ (p. 41). The International. Missionary 
regan: it as of vital importance ” that a 
am §_—_— should be established to work in close contact with the National 
Christian Councils and the International Labour Office... It 
should have as its functions: (1) To s 0 wipely information on 
economic and social problems; the missionary 
organizations ; ; (3) to arrange for action between different 
Christian bodies with a view to the removal of unchristian 
conditions of life and work; (4) to bring to the notice of Christian — 
bodies and Mission Boards. the urge ol necessity of securi 
an adequate supply of competent in ag in the Mission Fie 
equipped with the necessary economic and social, training; 
the formation of. groups. of students* 
investigate these problems and disseminate know owledge with 
regard to them; san (6) to co-operate with other agencies both. 
public and private in all measures which have as their object 
to raise the level of economic and social life; and it is note- 
worthy that here the direction is given that “ “these functions 
with the aid, of the regular staff of the 
nally the International Missionary must, be put 
int My position to represent “ Missions” “in relation with 
representative international. organizations (p- 80), 80), 
AE of Nations and the International 
tion. The organization so outlined is very 
~ and the task wh 
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(5). to. enco 
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ch the missionary bodies which 
adopted these resolutions is plain. We are very far removed 


from that pimple statement evangelistic work with which we 
started. . 
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That in brief is the pol the Conference at 
Jerusalem. The necessary recommendations were accepted, 
as we are told, unanimously, and “ in an atmosphere in which it 
ible to receive fresh mandates from the ever creative 
‘need say no'more. tn a foreword we are told that 
these Findings merit attentive 
fageous action. They do. ‘Without attentive 


real 1 may easil esca ; ; without conclusive 
thinking men wi 4 at 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: | 


great office is an event of impor 
the English Church, or of thei 
and history of the office give it an interest f 
‘fourth Archbi 


But to no one in all that line 
felt 80 widely throughout the world to 
Archbishop Davidson. This is due in part to the great growth 
of the Anglican Communion, but it is due also to the Arch- 
bishop’s. own character and ability, and to the way in which 
he has gon the opportunities of his office. hout the — 
| and the 
op's mame ia held in here, 
| telieage then h n more real than here in the 
United. States. The New "York Times, in a recent 


Y 


confidence by all branches ‘of 
The hallabaloo disestablish- 
ment need not be considered too seriously. It is p 

Book 


the ' ‘Protestantism ’ over the Prayer 


XVI, 10] 
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HE retiz emen t TCR of Canterbury his 
##Thomas Davidson is ixth i » 
| 
mi 
| 
| 
| 
_ with the Archbishop’s disappointment at the failure of the an 
_ revision of the Prayer Book which he 80 earnestly 2) 
| 
i 4 i 
4 


— 


4 rs 
‘ 


revision, ‘The old couservative instinct is strong: The 
Church of England 1s too rooted to be my 
Perhaps our dling: the Asthbishor. in. Episco pisoope 
aa. Church of the United States is deepened by the fact that 
‘exercises no ecclesiastical jurisdiction here and that his influence 
‘among us is purely a moral and spiritual one. Certain it is 
that those of our clergy and laity we still cherish a morbid 
‘dread of the name and office of Archbishop, and are earnestly 
_ opposed to its introduction among us, see no danger whatever 
- in this office in our Mother Church of England and jo in with the 
? Canter of nth in paying honour and reverence to the Archbishop of 
ae koala Communion, that we are losing a most wise and 
‘helpful counsellor, a great. leader and Chief the 
age — true and faithful friend and Father in God. 
‘There are, I suppose, few Bishops of the Church in Ame 
- who have not at times sought the helt of the Archbish 
_ Judgment and advice, always most readily and sympathetica ‘ 
given, to the enormous increase of his own 
benefit of the Church at large. 
all of us in the Episcopal Church it, seems that the 
and work the genius and spirit of the Anglics 
whole of his long term es Primate he illustrated 
€ ordered liberty, the love of truth, the sympathy with 
nr » and modern life, the wide inclusiveness, 
loyalty to Catholic Faith and Order say to 
ee Revelation given to us in Christ, which characte 
Anglican Communion. A Church: which really aims at the 
Catholic ideal, which desires to give 1 room for every view and 
‘position which accords with the Gospel of Christ, tolerating 
~ to the utmost ible limit the vagaries, perversities, and even 
- disloyalties, of individuals while maintaining her ‘own official 
tan of the Faith true and clear for all to recognize, such a 
| Ghorch naturally has its difficulties to meet, and makes no light 
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to the Prayer Book, a course which will: be: fully appreciated Bae | 
before five years have The period during whichhehas 
presided over the Church of England has been one of extra- || 
ordinary difficulty and unexampled responsibility. Changes j= |j 
have come upon the world during this period vasterthanin =—ss| 
many centuries receding, and, added to all other forces, — eae 
came the Great War,shaking the foundations of life'and c 
ing all standards pone and religious; but through it all the ie 
Archbishop has. borne his part with un bed faith and jfi@ 
\down the burden ofleadershiphehasthe 
ar > Church of England strong and steadfast 
in the faith of heist, filled with a deep sense of her Divine 
Mission, conscious of her shortcomings, Ong sting to be true 
to the opportunities of the present and the ee 
great place in the hearts and lives of the English people. 
The recent controversies are not discours ‘they are. i 
evidence that the Church is pulsating with life’ and vigour — <S 
that her people are keenly interested in their religion; and; 
whatever temporary difficulties may exist, that desire fora oo jf) 
still larger comprehensiveness and for a more adequate expres- 
sion of her enlarging spiritual life which the Revised a 
Book reflected and sought to meet is certain ‘shortly to be 
accomplished and given its proper realization, —_— 
_ Archbishop Davidson has been one of the wisest iin 
and one of the truest Chief Shepherds the Church of Bgand 


has ever_had. 
great office has need the: streng- 


“= 


The influence his 
thening of the Anglican Churches in faith and life, for advance 
towards more Christian social conditions, for the promotion 
of } and brotherhood am ie te oe and nations, for the cause 
of istian Reunion, and for geod. of the Catholic — 
inallthe world. — 
‘We give thanks for all that the Archbishop has done i in 
‘these years of arduous service, but still more we give pelt il 
for what he has been and is in himself, for the simplicity and — 
sincerity of his own faith and life, for the fact that he has been 
_ Tecognized by us, and by all others, as a man of God. 
It is this which has been the secret of his grest influence 
schoo 
Along with our in all parts of the world 
we offer to the Archbishop our tribute of affection and of deep = i 
re we wish him great happinessin hisdaysof retirement, 
‘pray that we may long continue to have the bl of his in 
pres and of his presence with us in the Church. 
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the World War, and we shall never forget the 
feeling. 
appo 
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1998, of the Bible Reading Fe 
sentative clergy under ge of the Bishop 

and are pu the §.P.0.K. ston Bo 
Road, Brixton, 2. Be 


B.R.F. is the Rev. C. Drury, 1, 


e will be glad to supply information as to the Journal; to receive: 
publishers and others notice of books which it is desired to see reviewed 
in THEOLOGY; and to arrange Cay J 
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Kirk A 
steps by which 


and in view of the growing 
be content with an 


coat the | the Church of England, or to. 
the way in. which Parliament agreed to the Kirk’s demands a8 soon as 
was clear that the Kirk knew its own mind. The mo | | 

obvious; and we hope that at an early date our own Church Assembly 
will frame Declaratory Articles similar to those which led to the Church of — 
Scotland Act, 1921. Such Articles might well be framed without 
but Parliamen -assent to them as no doubt, have to wait until 
Church of England presents a much more 
than it does at incidental result of 
_ Will be to make hi 
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| NOTES ON PERIODICALS 
Revue Histoire Ecclésiastique. - 


 Aeco to the table of of the Histoire Koolésiasti. 
que Farum T argues for the dependence of St. Luke on St. Mark for his 
of the infancy, a thesis we should like to examine, but unfortunately 

our 


this article is completely omitted in the copy which reached 

us. Indeed, the highly important artic e of Father Snieders on the influence 
eet of Irish hagiography on the lives of the Irish sainte of 3elgiur 

__ With p. 603 on our copy. His article, needless to say, is I 

sources throughout, and a continuation of itis promised. Farner GEsster 


 @Xamines the question of the recognition of relics in 1611 at Maestricht. 
 Watheryander the definition of the dogma of the Immacu- 


Ag by the Faculty of Theology of the University of Louvain 
ihe 


of the seventeenth century. Fatuer Nzis surveys Mgr. 


 Brenart’s “ Mémoire sur l’état de glise de Belgique, ses droits et ses 
trves.”’ tee Wak OF extalloncs vet 
__ by this important review. Nor can we refuse once more to pay our 

to the references to articles. of historical interest in the 


re magazines. The work employ loyed in compiling it is 
ous , and’ the service it renders to al stu 


«Dr. N. Porexs contzibutes an important article on Gebhardt's Die 
A Schriften des Uriel da Costa, pointing 
_. in an otherwise valuable book. Dr. Porges ows (1 
telation between da Costa and Spinoza is very slight. Bo 
_... wmaade a violent attack on the Pharisees. Spinoza, who was about fifteen — 
‘years of age at the time of da Costa's death, doubtless soon made himself 
 aequam with the latter's ‘views and was most probably influenced by 
in this. But the outlook of the different. Born 
_ of Jewish parents (1632), Spmoza gradually drifted into pantheism. He 
‘Was excommunicated from the synagogue in 1656. Da Costa, who had 
bi ae up as 4 Catholic, his father as a converted Jew, forsook _ 


manhood ( for In his new spiritual fold he 
found ut little satisfaction, was twice excommunicated from the 


syna- 
gogue, and diéd with shattered faith and by his own hand in 1647. 
_ (2) That Da Costa did not deny the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
and therefore cannot be regarded as a pioneer of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship, but that he denied its divine aut hority, in dubium vocavs uirum Lex 
‘ Mosis deberet pro Des lege habers. — 

"Dr. AL Minwonster writes on some unknown Jewish scholars of 
England. Proresson Soromon Zerrim in a note on the 
so-called Slavonic J osephus ints out that its author “not only used 


‘Josippon’ "(a chronicle probably compiled in Hebrew in 


fin die AT liche Wissenschaft ‘1998. ‘Heft 

Siivers analyzes the sound-values of Ps. 121 in Hebrew and Greek, 

_ @ind reaches the result that each verse in the LXX has an 
_ identical measurement of 170 cm. (This belongs to a line of investigation 


out a number of philol 
further 


errors 
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, which we must take on trust.) 
corresponding Hebrew verses. 
Sx han been infact 
we conclude that similar 


outside 
from those of the 


0 of the Name Yahw 
in Old Testament Resays, a review of which p 


has an iinportant addition to his book on Moses and claims to 


have found in Hosea a corroboration of his theory that m the. a 
tradition Moses died a martyr's dea death for 
is xil. i, 


+ 


“Mb. His blood will ( Lord) 


form. of 140 will have been: His blood I pon 
” which was altered as often in our our present text of the prophets. 
same idea is to be found in vi. 5: “ Therefore have I hewed them by 
the prophets quite. nal is p 
“ Because of you I slew the prophets by ‘the ‘word my mouth”) In 
all the essentials of the later idea of efound—the 
same act is regarded as a crime on the part of the 
su on the part of the martyr, and an act of G 
contributes a study of Amos iv. 
logy and comparative religion and 
u of bi theo 
recent wamning to theologians not to neglect 
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tes t concentra ot 
full. He no e ig 


very 
to 


origin 
Lord.” “An interesting eotount 
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is itself an original wor 
investigations on the must work on the Greek only with Vii 
very full 
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group of “ labourers,” to whom was assigned the task of supervision and 
admonition. 
_ two functions “ bisho sacons.”” (Phil . 1. 1) will have evolved very 
soon. The original ‘samy be sappoded-td haves hadin 
for their work, to whidh the loging'ex of was pecbebly attached. 

reviewed in these columns, has a most i nteresting essay on the plan of the 


Fourth . The interest of the Evangelist in the numbers Three and 
Seven (cf. the three-fold 


to St Peter in xxi. and the seven “ signs ”) 
has often been remarked. Lohmeyer shows that the whole book is shot 
_ through with this schematism.. One section of his analysis may be quoted. 
pe ters ii.-vi. form a section filled with journeyings in Palestine. 
li, 1-11; 2. Jerusalem ii. 12 - ini. 21, divided into (a) Cleansing 
a the temple ii ii. 12-22, (5) activity of Jesus, i li. 23-25, (¢) Nicodemus 
‘iil, 121; 3. Anon in Salem iti. 22-36; 4. Sychar iv. 1-42, divided into 
(} Jom at the well 1-6, (6 first subject of conversation 7-15, c) second 
‘subject 16-18, (d) third subject 19-27, (e) return of the discip es. 28-30, 
ind disciples ‘31-38 (g) esus and the Samaritans. 39-42 
again iv. mpte 6. Jerusalem v. 1-47, divided into (a) the healing 
paralytie 1-9, b) the conflict about the sabbath 9-18, (c) 
Tine wll 7. Th ‘rake of Galilee vi 1 1-72, divided into (a) the f | 
1-15, (6) walking on the sea 16-21, (c) first ‘discourse 22-40, (d) second ~ 
41-51, (e) third 52-59, address to the Gisctples, 60-65 (9) Peter's 
confession, 66-72. 
The fact that the seven- saddbenedela plan is inseparable from the 
Gospel shows that itis an artistic whole and rebuts partition theories. 


‘and from their 


“THEOLOGY 
in Mexico enda with a sentence to which recent events have added a:special 
a): interest. ‘“‘It is believed. that if General Obregon succeeds to 
i. the presidency, which now seems a a he will effect a com 
_ which no doubt the Catholic leaders, ha: can 80 ould accept 
at considerable sacrifice of former 8. M. 
Zeitschrift fir die N.T .liche Wis nschaft. 3928. 
v. Harwacx opens the year with a mono On 
ie xomvay in N.T. usage. The implication of the word is rs and little 
esteemed labour, e.g., of the gardener, eg gravedigger. It seems 
ae. to have been given a Christian application by St Paul, which before long 
died out. most in ich arises is the m in 
o 1 Thess. v. 12: “We beseech you, brethren, to know them | 
A. you, and are over you in geod Lord, and admonish parle: Ts this 
7a ial activity ? Von Harnack concludes. that there was a definite 
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conch that for St Luke the Twelve acted. as a college, by the:side of 
whielr stood repr ting the later Gentile Church, with 
He argues. againel tho sxecssive position 
by Holland others to Jerusalem as the mother Church. : 
Mandaiam sizives to reduce the 


are | in the 7th century A.D. 
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their language has West-Semitic loan words is valueless; it also has Greek 
loan words and no one suggests that the Mandsans lived in Greece! 
 Anexeepti valuable number is concluded by J. Jznzmias’ atticle 
on the Sabbatical year in N.T. times. Whereas it was to observe 
it without serious consequences when all went well, if war or pestilence 
or t coincided | with the year following that in which the fields lay 
fallow, a grievous famine resulted. Jeremias illustrates his thesis from 
Jose phus, but the famine under Claudius is his mam theme (Acts 
XL 2-90 xii. 25). The Apostolic Council (48 or 49 a-D.) took place when 
| ses of the famine were felt. The visit of Paul and 


explained—the ity of the 


vousslatve, when St. Paul paid his last visit to Jerusalem, the consequenoes 
of the next Sabbatical year were to be and in view of the sad 


This exceeding 


th in America, affords a good exam 

sympathies of the Church across the water. 
of the 
contributed b 


sented in more recent numbers. 


and comparative religion are well 
Barth’s theo 18 sOoOmetr ing 
reckoned with as 
Protestantism of that emphasis on God’s power and man’s sinfulness 


weaumanel but as the demonstrans. . . . We do not think Him out, 
we think Him, according to 
but “ the maa we know is.» fallen need. and 
better than his religion is therefore alwa eschatological. 
“* Our quest for God i is ae a yen out of despair, at de 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ The 
God’s “* to human effort at its best: what makes it a 
which is God’s “ Yes pardon and 
Barth describes the Resurrection as belonging to 
he calls ‘‘ meta-historical,” a term which may prove of great importance 
for theology, 
The 8.8.M. 


tion. 


Revnew for lng 1928, contains an in 


1927-The word.‘ had been-used_at the 


in: The that thay 


made two visite out of one ‘The charge in Gal. ii. 10, to remember the 


Dr. Frederick C. yg, Burton 8. Easton, two the leading 


Probably no better account 
of Karl Barth and his movement has been given than that 
G. G. Kullmann to this review last autumn; while Old 
Testament and New, Christian doctrine and ethics, history, eres. 


that will unquestionably have to be 
e years go by, ‘standing as 


wal ted aes: we axe to of the 


to Him.” Man is made in God’s 1 image, 


Gospel is the 
a type of fact which 
all the more as it has lately appeared in quite another quarter. 


report. of the second Anglo- Russian Student Conference held in January, 
con-_ 


icon. "An icon is not a portrait. An icon is devoid of naturalism. Its 
conventio forms are not met with in life. The unrealism of 
the icon seems to point to the m of another life.... There 
exist higher requirements sought for 


previous. 
ference, and is explained by Professor Besobrasoff by the analogy of an 


an icon which cannot be satisfied 
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allowing them to appear that its second 
otily have been issued after his pret 


distinctively 


Spinoza’ 


inality of 


by “ common sense" from 


Great Britain. ‘Tn its resolute 


EWS” 


_ Edited by C. D. Broad.: Cambridge University Press. ‘808. | 
The first part of this brilliant and splendidly ambitious 


tient treatise was published in 1921 ; it is a consequence 


the extreme conscientiousness with which its author was 
stomed to subject his writings to 


and longer half should 


under the editorship friend and colleagu 
ged the duties of editor with exemp 


hardly an error of the press ‘in the whole 1 
is moreover provided ° with a 


tents, ‘absolutely in 
nting what must have been a heavy editoriallabour. = 
~ Jt is not, perhaps, likely that the complete work will win 
numerous converts to the very elaborate theory 


it propounds; probably McTaggart 's reading 


pi 


But the worth of a classic in metaphysics is never to 


set the value we. 
s Ethics? The Nature of Existence has, in its thought- 


on such books as Plato's or 


quality, a value wholly indepen 
agreement it can 


‘for its conclusions. 
candour in admitti 
high dialectical acumen, and that rare 
mg courage which will not let itself be 


‘out principles to t 


For = 
and faci 


( uences, McTa: 
, few equals in the whole philosophical 


ind 


tion of 


full co 


objections wnconsidered, no leas dust in 
ingenuity, it provokes n with the 


ated revisions before 


re and death, 

_Dr. ‘Broad has 
Thereis 
vo ume. which 
copious analytical Table of Con- 
ble for the ‘serious reader, but : 


ofthe universe 
of the world was sts 

personal, too genuinely original, not to 
sometimes whimsical, to make widely effective propaganda. a 


dent of the amount 


A * 

5 


73 last most elaborate 
literature Of 

nsequences and its conscientious anxi ve 
compariso best. work 

medissval scholasticism ”; it is like the real scholasticism also 
‘being throughout concerned with no curious specula- 


£33 

be 


st 


rem’ 


. 


tions, but with tha issue of supreme practical concern 


us, the “ ultimate felicity” of 3 man. 


_ Tn a sense all the author’s 
have been @ 


paration for this final labour. ‘Through all of 


them ‘one co trace the ‘main lines of a of ya 


toallot 
previous books may be 
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THEOLOGY 
idealiam which McTaggart professed to find in the works of 
Hegel, though many readers must always have had the secret 
_ suspicion that if he found the doctrine there, it was largely 
because he brought its main tenets with him to the task of 
interpretation, One knew already that'in a substantive con- 
structive work by McTaggart. ie. would meet the general 
conception of the universe as a collection. of eternal and 
underived “selves,” with no. supreme Creator or ruler, united 
by. @ nevus amoris. and destined to a final felicity of perfect: 
great. What 


oodness, combined. with. incalculably 
The Nature of Existence professes to do is to. provide a rigorous 
_ demonstration that the universe is constructed on apattern which 
requires that it should be ogee oe: by the mutual relations of 
 @ternal and “ unoriginate ” with a sufficiently 
probable proof that such et what we know as con- 
| gt elves, along with a y probable forecast of the route 
_ by. which these . wil thet high destiny. 
th main doctrines of the book, the eternity of all the selves, 
the absence from the system of any ‘self sufficiently. 
called God, that the future before al of them 
overwhelmingly g bability them 
has many cha and many before 
it'im the future, had all been made familiar to ua by the author's 
_ Studhes in Hegelian Cosmology. What is new in the final work 
18 the proof offered of these conclusions os} methods based on 
the very un-Hegelian “mathematical | ’ of contemporary 
Cambridge. tory of the writer's 
mind from his works, one would suppose, I think, that.a mind 
Strongly dist by. native temperament to a certain inter- 
ation of life passed. successively under the influences, feat 
egel, then of § spinoza, finally, but. not: until after the 
under that.of Leibniz Messrs, 
Moore and Russell. The influence most “ cons sicuous by its 
absence” from. the final is precise that. which. 
has been most strongly marked in. most British " 
that of the great Platonic-Aristotelian. 
formation of MeTaggart’s philosophy, it is hardly 
say does and: Plato only counts in 
res imaginative m pre-existence reincarna-_ 
Se we and. Reality was once described by an 
eminent, philosopher as an a an to combine the conclusions 
_ of Hegel with the methods of Hume, it beaboutascorrech 
-@ formula to say that The Nature of Existence isan attempt oe 
| justify what the author takes to be the 1 itionsof Hegelbythe 
methods of Leibniz. The neglect of the Aristotelian toaliten 
gives the work a certain neas and sities but. I am. not 
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sure that it does not avenge itself in the end. There is at least 
one lesson to be from Aristotle to which McTaggart seems 
always to have been blind, the lesson that; bv Méyeras 
ypher with the “ equivocity” of Being before his 
uld, J much less readily satisfied 
y the arguments which Me aggart finds eufficient to wartant 
him in excluding God from his scheme of t —Phasten to 
oint of view of metaphysics it seems to me 
| have been 
he decides that there 
his conclusion is very largely due to the 
ntellectua nesty which will not let him with 
religious convention by transferring the name God to the uni- 
_Selfhood and ade ly 
to the being who is to be the of a 
; Shows a much profounder sense of — 


on the face of it, 
Christian, than his own. thatthe bebe 
for the possibility of a spiri ation of 
without recognition of God: 
ould be argued with the « 


and perfect. “The 
men’ 


are, 


itis.only when the selves 
series is seen a6 it I 


and wre 


b only the case has 
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much co 
forward a vigorous defence of characteristically Cnristiaz 
idealists whose language:about Deity is more conventional. 
| Thus he makes a powerful rejoinder to’ common aeprecia: 
to be anticipa In future, as contrasted with sometan 
: here and now,” and will have nothing of the Spino- ; 
though he feels compelled, most. “absolute idealists, to 
‘ree to insist on »oint that the illusion has a real foundation; | 
it is the distorted perception of a series wh 18 | UE it 
6 not in “ * He yhtly is taken to be some- i 
: we are not in “ Heaven,” Heaven rightly is taken to be some Pi 
ie 


an ‘ Hell,” is a 
than cruelty has ever inflicted, but commit 


‘THEOLOGY 


thing which lies ahead of usin the future and is not“ now here.” 
The ordinary Christian has been right in his conception, Or as 
— nearly right as it is possible to be “in our present experience,” 
and ne Spinozistic critic of him has been wro ough the 
has not known how to provi 
which prove ‘him: to be in the right. Even the conventional 
doctrine which most arouses McTag 7, that of Hell, 
 Peeerves a wenn justification whic might possibly have satis- 
fied Tt 1s true that: Heaven” is the final 
destination selves, but on the way there, we may 
m 
‘and conceivably worse to an unknown 
-MThere is here the possibility of something which, if 
Purgatory of an ap alls eas. 
not relieved b any certain vision of t! Heaven 
icitly maintained that there 3 sno 


* 
bly 


| a 


es graver than any recorded in. ‘There could not | 


be any too much “ contentment ”’ in this “ 


"Naturally, it is impossible here to offer. 


a) ‘al such a detailed theory of the whole universe, and the impossi- 


made all the greater the fact that the foundations 


admit of absolute demonstrat 
first volume, itis claimed, it was rigoro 
ene. any We ge to “facts,” that the universe must be a whole made 


galled by the author ‘ dete 


em-were laid in’ ol. I., and are simply eee 
1atiox now before us. Strictly: 
nt volume we are dealing nly probabil usions 
drs mn from. empirical | results do 
except on one point. In the 
y demonstrated, without 


primary if dhe of this 
selves ad the terms of this 


with an attempt to estab sha f 
Jute mportance, also taken to be. capable. of dem: 
of time. Time is ‘pronounced unreal on the 
strength of an elaborate argument which deserves a minute 


ination such as ‘cannot be 
internal ¢ contradiction. It is not a series of successive 
momen related as earlier and later; it is also part of its 


a inmost nature that it is made of moments, each of which is 
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successively feline, present, and past... (This, at least, is a 

consideration obviously true and of profound si cance.) 
The contradiction comes in when we consider that the moment — 
A, if before B at all, is “ eternally ” before B, and yet A must 

bea present moment’ at one time; B:must be the “ present ” 

at another. If this contradiction 1 it follows 
temporal succession 18 & misapprehen appearance of & 

relation which is really non-temporal: This gives us our 
immediate point of departure for our further enquiry into the 
special character of the “ parts ” and their subordinate - 
parts which, to vol. i., constitute the universe. It 
1s then a that, given the results of vol, i:.and: the unreality 
-_of time, the onl) y things known to us which satisfy the conditions 
of * correspondence ” are conscious (not 
self-conscious) selves and their perceptions. “ Primary i 
then, are all selves, and the only parts of these parts which ¢ mn 
in the relation. of “ correspondence are 
e eptions. It follows this that 

“ ‘ sensa,”’ or 


activity of selves 18 it that:a 
‘pe ore self of a self (its own or another), or of the 


,”” since none 


as.“ 
‘supposing, imagining, 


erceives that B perceives that C perceiver 
other apparent mental acts such as judging, 


thing-else, and much 1 


some 


ingenuity 18 


_toshow how the nistak 
‘initial misapprehension, the ap t 
then ably but to my not convincingly, 


perceived, or, when percipient and 


ption of time. 


‘indirectly 
B as perceiving O—there is affection; towards the perception 
which are parts of these “selves” there is acquiescence. These 
are the premisses f 
ae. when the illusion. of time has disappeared, 
uent illusion that there is am 
po perce tions, all selves are united by intense love-and 
affection; there are no ungratified volitions, since there are no 
yolitions other than “ acquiescences" in 
evil, except the: 
awareness: of ‘the 
are. 


evils attendant on the now vanish 


are really 


“Gf. the only 
perception is 


a perception 
the I perceive that A—who may of course be 


must be really perceptions n mistaken for ae 
~xnendec in the attempt 
ake must inevitably fromthe 
of a self is always attended by love for the self oe 
by the very: similar attitude of ‘self - reverence for selves 
ived—as when I only perceive C by pe eee oe 


the perceived, a and no 
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-minor evil of ‘sympathetic. pain” 


but not: ‘properly 
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THEOLOGY 
“ remembered,’ since experience 


sory aspect | temporality. the 
Dante's Paradiso about his own panes aes 


—in parti attem 
which as 

tions ’’ co | 
which space 


e of Folco in 
youth.) There is 
‘out of the theory 


— 


ait 


re 


identification of the reality 
Che of incon 


~ 


| 


hit 


relation of inclusion—into 


forbids us to enter. 
obvious that the whole cheme in the frst 
place on the theory of the ground-pattern the universe oa 
down in Vol. 1. , does not 
tus 1; yet in effect what he has dems Wel. 
with the rm of “ any possible world.” if there should be 

Telia on as CUl rPesponc ence,” if any of 
| five conditions demanded for it in Vol. I. should be unm 
or self-contradicto y, or if they should not all be mutually 

patible, the 


: 
= 


atte 


argument for the conclusion.that nothing is 
but selves and their percep ons will fall to the ground. It 


McTaggart himelt that it isa that tea 
ion ”’ -of every term an 


that one and to no other, I me, oan 


sible if we can first start with a 
such that its: tence and unicity ate self-evidently 

undeniable, for any other term, a manifestly 
unique relation in which it stands to this initial term. In 


an theology tere would be ouch unique of 
| y related, in virtue of the 

18 ake dating by tho “oreo our Lord” mean 
s0p expot uumself ogica 


scription ” ” seems to me only possible « on terms he would d have 
repudiated. But af, for this wenscn, dete 
dence cannot be presum: 
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of the universe, the arguments: used to prove that nothing but: 
a self cam be primary ” of the universe, and that 
buta ytion can be ‘ ‘part ” of a self, ¢ collapse. For they 
all turn on the contention that nothing known to us except ul 
selves and their perceptions can enter into a series of which | 
correspondence ” is the ge: erating relation. 
The other principal premiss for the deductions of vol. ‘ii. 
seems to me equally open to question n-—the denial of the reality 
of time. It is a great service to the cause of clear philoso~ +4 
phical — to have insisted upon the | 
the great crua for a cosmology, and on 
temporality as mere relation anddater 
Bes so events, without any reference to the distinction between a 
past, present, and future. Iishould myself wholly. i 
McTaggart that in our actual experience of time i 
which constitute what he calls the ‘A-series, are far 
b than the others ; indeed, I should be ad oa 
formule as the “ ‘time-variable,” is not genuine t 
at all; genuine time, should say, is only to befor aC where th 
are individual .subjects of experiences with: individual bio- 
graphies of their own; it is the schema not of succession, butor a 
moral.action. If the world were the scene 
sy, are now: 
a time of second order within hich 
once make “this it is ‘that yuare (| 
vicious! but need the as 
tion be made? . If.it need not there is no reason to'p mounce ta 
change and time illusions. Indeed, | do not see how they —_ + 
be illusions. unless ‘virtue and viee and the whole moral order 
are to be illusions too, as McTaggart insists that they are not. a 
bie ly ay problem, the hardest, I think, in the whole of p lo- 
sophy, ‘to and room: for the -eternal andthe temporal in one a 
ry scheme, but I cannot believe that the true solution “a 
either is dex = 
of of experien On. niwhie McTaggart always | 
Insigted 80 vehemently, to be regarded a8 more than ill 
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Spinozistic monism, I conféss, does much less justice ‘to the 
content, of experience than a pluralism like McTaggart’s or 
Leibniz’s, but it seems much the more natural type of meta- 
physic for one who denies the reality of time. Nor am I sure 
that McTa himeelf-ever succeeds in being wholly true to 
his owneconelusions. When thereality which is“ misperceived ” 
as the temporal series of events is said to be a series of terms in 
which each later member is logically inclusive of all its pre- 
cursors, and the “last term’ of “the temporal ‘order, the 
“Heaven ” to which we are all going, tobe really last only in 
‘the sense that it includes li she tattle ded by none, 
the ; iptio: seems to me to get all its plausibility from an 
‘which is taken to be ‘ “exp ined.” “Bo: put the sare point 
‘rather all is said, absolute reality and “* 
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g the univocity of“ being.” when asserted 

the ‘creatures, is not'a vor univoen, ‘and similarly i if 

universe, nor yet will God and the universe be parts of some 
still more inclusive whole, any more than Shakespeare and the 
of Falstaff. And ‘reflection shows, I think, ‘that what 
-MeTaggart means by the other: — that if the world had 
been created, there must have been a time when the world did 
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his should’ reviewed long ago, and the 
BP reviewer can only plead that he has begun more than 
once to record his impressions of the work, but time and again 1) 
has been held back by the doubt whether ‘he has really under- af 
stood what the obit Me means. That doubt Tas not. been i) 
completely exorcised even now, but something must be said, for 
the’ too interesting: and too ‘important to be 
Vr Huxle book is one of three written ff 
oints of view under the general title What I Believe. Without Pil 
spect to Father Knox and Miss Royden, it may be said that Hil 
is far happier in his task than ins fellow or rival — ii 
robably few Roman Catholics would have chosen ii 
Mr. Knox as the ideal prota onist of their cause, and still fewer i 
Anglicans would have thoug! 
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is almost an ideal’ of the modern religious 
which is in revolt against Christianity. He Hecnearggy a 
idealism, its intellectual ardour, and in ite Onect 
the most impressive characteristics of Mr. Huxley's | 
profound ‘conviction of the vital importance of reli ion. ‘which a 
thes through his pages. He sees that civilization n 

ion, and he thinks that the religion of the Christian Churches 
| . “There must’ be,” he writes, “a 
y dissatisfied with the present state 
gern values of religion ‘are in ‘large 


possession of the | 
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tmany | 
of affairs, in which the 
"still 3 in the 


same Churches have lost all claimto the 5} 
iead and the heart of civilization ate being torn in different | 
No one who ‘teads ‘this book can ‘that | 
diy religious man, and we can imagine 


in revelation. But it is not’ 
understands revelation to Mean. 
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Huxley’s book shows that, in this sense, he. does not reject 
revelation, but rather that his own religion is, so to: speak, 
exceptionally revelational. As compared with St. Thomas 
Aquinas, for exam ne, Mr. Huxley’s religion is not based on 
Bh ape principles ut entirely upon. human experience of the 
values of the universe. So far from his religion being a “ religion 
without revelation,” it is a religion which depen wholly on 
ey disclosure of the values in the universe in the experience 
ion at least Mr. Huxley is an extreme anti- 
that men’s feelings and 
emotions have very little connection with their ideas, and we 
find him cataloguing the experience of sin and forgiveness among 
bisiert Peeenanis of human life which will persist, doubtless in a 
bere We 
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rid not attempt the fact that 1 in his opinion 
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Of rev re man, 4 one who is filled 
reverence. “When. ‘we ask, Reverence for what it maust be 
admitted that the answer is not easy to find. not 
‘Teverence for the universe, because in Mr. BI xle 
Mniverse is not as a whole. iritual, nor, as we gather, even 
ay to human ideals, The emotion of reverence is ‘called 
forth by. “ ‘an, apprehension of the sacredness in existence.’ se? 
is very easy to caricature a view which one does not, hold, but 
the present writer must confess that an honest effort to Air 
the kind of life propose to 
Huxley practical guide to religion has failed to produce 
anythin ing to get as many thrills 
of the | hension of sacredness” as ct ible, It need 
al is presged 
uxl y is not a “Hei is the nearest 
approach t to a disciple which Mr. Wells has yet obtained, though 
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it is to be feared that God the invisible King has now become 
invisible even to Mr. Wells.. There is some sectarian 
between Mr. Huxley and Mr. Wells concerning the adeq 
the name ‘‘the Veiled Being,” but in essentials there is ‘little 
difference. For Mr. Huxley the ultimate basis of existence is 
inserutably aloof from human hope and values. ‘The “religion 
without revelation” has the Trinity no less than the deo. 

of the invisible King. The Spirit c nds to that “ 
tion” in evolution which Mr. Huzley seems to 

_ humanity with its values and ideals is repr a8. in. 
way an incarnation of Spirit. It is difficult to understand how 
@ mind so acute as Mr. Huxley’s can fail to see the enormous 
problems which his view raises in any reflective “We will 
a one. How can these three principles 
‘unity ¢ And if they do not, how is the fundamen 
of science itself—the unity of the uni 
have to be content with ad assertion that the 
there ‘without any s ion of how it can be conceived. « 
; to Mr. Huxley that the Christian « 
, has at least the merit of having seen the real 
_ With all his gifts of sincerity and 
uced the outline of a. ion which will be a'serious’1 
to Christianity. It fails of course as a 
but that is not its chief defect. 
Mt is of brilliant suggestions which when 

‘to come t Into unity. 


equacy ‘of 


assumption 


Compared with it the traditional theology 


We have one or two complaints to: 
iled exposit Ita le that he | 
indications of th positions 
an expert gian, but c 
have no first-hand ] knowledge by swift generalisation omextreme — 
representatives of a pa x view. It may sound pre- 
sumptuous to challenge Mr. Huxley on point:c connected: with 
evolution, but the summary remarks: which he wales on the 
futility of restating the Teleological Argument on the: basis: 
modern views of evolution almost compe us to do's 80. ‘Mr. 
Huxley has not, we believe, understood the real: 
of emergent evolut ” as held, for example, by] 
Dale yyd Morgan: ~ 18 mainte 
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evolution” and what he understands by it, and to have con- 
sidered the arguments based upon it. must guard against 
be: again. that this is, if not a. 
which deserves to be read as a sign of the times and a 
of the 8 piritual situation. — ‘Only av -weak-minded ( 
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stg the book with the convietion that Christianity will 
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Paul, who invented the phrase, can scarcely have meant this. 
_ Whatever his complex t erminology may be supposed to teach, 
it certainly cannot be simply equated with t 

; next page telis us that al 
rit ‘body are disqualified by our complete ignorance 

facts u ory, might be based. If 80, then how 
ose who believe in a spiritual body “* must 
in the latter phrase to denote a spiritual, 
rapid 
an in the philosop 
ion’s and in the pil 4 
“Whe subject needs to be 
‘than i to in book. 
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find:the character of our Lord stand sd grow in richness 

of content as it was revealed in the days of y flesh.” Along 

these lines his guidance is most welcome. "But there are other 

 seemsa pity that‘these subjects 

the c welcome confession of 

7 sonal faith with which this sectac 

ere and there the author employs'le aracteristic 

the.“ kenotic” theories. It is to be hoped that: many will 

i welcome his treatment of our Lord’ s true manhood; but some of 

Bi us will find it difficult to attach any meaning to the statement 
‘that: during His life on earth He: laid aside 


cal way. But, details apart; the Epilogue 
in which Hodgson sums.up his argument goes far to 
disarm all criticism. y read. 
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AROHBISHOF s Vistration Returns, 1743. 
L. Ollard, M.A,, Rector 
Rector of Lockington. for Yorkshire Arche 


ong valuable volsines of peed Fe 
entitled to public st in respect not only of 
those which are to follow; for while 215 parishes are 
621 parishes remain to be similarly 
two editors, Mr. Walker, who has 
tonous labour of transcription, some use 
resulta, and Canon checked every 
well-inform 
of'an unusual type. Wake and 
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hail 


Vol I. Edited by 


dealt with here, 
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and rather mono- 
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norm, and the new Archbishop was content to follow it. The limitation 
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_ of the subjects upon w which Visitation questions 


the record from overste it Just 
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But this welcome pret has a and a historical 
the first order. Think o two 
é which the meaner sort of scribbler. makes 
was confirmed as of York on. Apri 


expectant. p relates 

could write te Sir Horace Mann the 
himself into the see 


Asaph, has wriggied 
But somehow made an im 


small Edmund Pyle and 
‘him by the double ties of Kast Anglia and Corpus 

vacancy at York was being filled Pyle, as it sate ve. aay 
- Hoadly at Chelsea, and was on duty at Court. Kerrich wo 
know all 
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to see your old friend the Bish ts 
Bangor jes the Ki s hand for the archbishopric of York, w 
Of gravity, and e 
Tisen by the weight of his chavacter 


just going 


see of York were restored to Making ob” inthe 
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‘this ‘valuable little’ book. Tt is by no means in freshness and 

_-vigour, despite the fact that it restates positions adopted many years ago, 
and calls for reforms which have been urged for nearly half a century. 


. The freshness which marks Dr. Gore’s writi 
which he enforces familiar principles with new in 
them from recent, His candour prevents him from echoing 
‘cries, and his detachment will not him to be led into the 
eo who esale admiration of the Middle Ages which has become the fashion 
eertain circles; indeed, his chapter on “‘The Medisval Church ” is one 
of the best in the book and is a useful corrective to the rather uncritical 
Phe last lecture on “ Practical Measures” provokes rather mixed 
feelings, It is good to know that there is so mu 


is due to the skill with 
ces, and illustrates 


goodwill and so many 
-earnest men and women keenly-interested in the work-of social 
i reconstruction, but it is disappointing to be told Mead *“these associations 
, to a standstill.” ishop | Gore looks for a 
istian Social This is eesential 
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and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


icturing 
tu the of his Psalter. lea: betits 
y, for the degree of Ph.D. at London 
of original sources, and of those con- 
day research. . But it.is also. clear and lucid on that can oa 
appreciated by Abe the walearnert who loves the Psalms and welcomes 


+h it shows extensive stud 
tributions to. 


‘mousic; and the sii 
The. book deserves. the. 
‘introduction, that it is “fresh, stumulating, and illuminating,” 

"Yet with hope of favours to come we would indicate some 
which we hope Dr. Keet will change The 
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idea that a psalm was's ymn to be sung at some point o a service. 
we hope he will follow Dr. Peters in his fascinating suggestions that the — 
psalms are liturgies, themselves orders of service. They are not hymns, oc 
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 Wilson’s book deals, ‘most industriously but-not always 


‘only Judaism ‘but what may hee 


¢ the death of 


a The vital distinctions between what is su 
and evident influence, are seldom taken into: account; and these failures 


article in Hellenism and C 
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ymns—odes, anthems, 


the gates, the author of the 


d he actually was doing 80; atid verses 18-20 dram: 
wumaone and reply used at that moment. The 

sional path that the ion. followed ; Deed: shows the proce 
had used that path before him. While a historic and well- 


leven. Uiergy sieht be adapted for its later occasions, there is no com- 
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ed, after Reitzenstein, “‘ Hellenistic 


‘vineingly. Bt. Paul, as a human being, 
‘the environment in which he grew 


‘based on them with regard to the ori 


of St. Paul’s own théological ideas 
need @ more careful scrutiny than 


. Wilson gives them. 


the two points as justifying a whole ‘of must ; and 
attaches significance to circumstances as trivial as St. Paul’s use of the 


methods usual among the pagans of his day. 
18 brought forward as a 
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n of St. I 


the ‘collected his ‘das 
e au ta most exemp 
‘but is sadly deficient in the critical faculty of relating them convincingly 
__ to his conclusions. The same defect is noticeable in other connections 
Spirit in a theology r positi without a hint 
there is any other tenable view; and in his discussion of ‘the Sacraments — 
there is not a word about Dominical institution or Jewish antecedents. 


perficial and what is significant, 
hoo, between similarity in minor points 
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‘make Dr. Wilson, for all his learning, a very unsafe guide in so intricate a 
subject. eee ing of Mr. Bevan’s fourth 
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perusal of this book. we must end with-a-word of 
prophetic enthusiasm of Mr. Wilson’s last chapter, and 
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Lion-Man. By A. S. Cripps. Sheldon Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
that this very unusual story will be read I many 
‘others with the absorbed fascination which a 
story merits. It tells of an elderly English scholar 
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